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Following are excerpts 
! from a White House tran - 
; script of President Nixon's 
v press conference yesterday: 

The President: . . . Dr. Kis- 
singer, as you know from an 
announcement that I under- 
stand got out about 30 min- 
[ utes" ago from Peking, will 
| visit Peking on Oct. 26 to 29. 

I This is part of the continuing 
| dialogue between the People’s 
| [Republic of China and the 
i United States which began 
with my visit to China last 
year. 

The subjects that will, be 
discussed include those that 
have been discussed on previ- 
ous occasions, trade, for ex- 
ample, where, 'it is interest- 
ing to note, that the amount 
} of bilateral trade between 
the two countries which was 
f approximately $6 million in 
[ 1071, will 'be an estimated 
I $800 million in 1973. Scien- 
| tific and cultural exchanges 
will b ea major subject for 

* discussion and, of course, 

! other matters of mutual con- 
f € ern to the two nations. 

* In addition, Dr. Kissinger 
■ has been invited by the For- 
! eign Minister of Japan, Mr. 

'■ Ohira, to stop in Japan on his 
/ visit to the Far East. He will 

do so. The timing of that visit, 
however, has not yet been 
agreed upon and will be an- 
nounced as soon as we hear 
from the Japanese. . . . 

Agnew Tenure 

Q. Mr. President, do you 
think that the Vice Presi- 
dent should resign if he is 
indicted? 

A* Well, the Vice Presi- 
dent has addressed that 
question and his answer is 
an altogether proper one. 
z The Vice President is in a 
different position, for exam- 
ple, than a member of the 
President’s Cabinet or a 
member of his staff. I have 
indicated that if a member 
of the President’s Cabinet 
or his staff is indicted, he 
would have to resign pend- 
ing the outcome of the trial. 

However, the Vice Presi- 
dent, like the President, is 
elected by all the people. He 
holds that office in his own 
right and the decision as to 
whether he should resign is 
for him to make. He has in- 
dicated that he will not re- 
sign if indicted and, there- 
fore that decision on his 
part should be respected. 


the Eye of a 


Hurricane 


His Decision 

-Q. Mr. President, have you 
ever asked for him to con- 
sider resigning? 

f;4* No, I have not I have 
nthted the lively discussion 
ab|ut resignation here in 
the press room and I under- 
stand that. But let me say 
that in all the conversations 
I have* had with the Vice 
President, I have never 
asked him to resign. I have 
always told him and he un- 
derstands this position, that 
this matter is one for him to 
decide. 

I would say further that 
as far as our discussions are 
concerned, they are privi- 
leged and I will not go fur- 
ther than to say that we 
both agreed that we could 
make public the fact that 
the charges that have been 
made against him and which 
he has denied publicly, he 
has denied to me privately 
on three occasions . . . 

]S{ew Ambassador 

. ,We have not had an 
ambassador in v the Soviet 
Union now for going on to 
nine months, and the chair- 
man of your Commission on 
Civil Rights, that job has 
been unfilled about eight or 
nine months. What are your 
plans on that? 

A. The ambassador to the 
Soviet Union is a very im- 
portant post and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I discussed that 
with Dr. Kissinger just yes- 
terday. I think we will- have 
an announcement on it 
within the next two or three 
weeks. * 


'With regard to the other 
position, that is one also 
that we consider to be very 
important and it is at pres- 
ent being considered within 
the Domestic Council. I am 
sure a recommendation will 
be made to me soon and we 
will try to fill it. . . . 

Sen. Percy 

:Q. Mr. President, can you 
tell us whether you will ac- 
tively oppose Senator Per- 
cy’s efforts to win the 1976 
Republican nomination, and 
if; you will not, can you tell 
us what has changed since 
February when you sug- 
gested that you might? . . . 

A. . . . There has been 
much speculation about my 
meeting with Senator Percy. 
It was a very candid discus- 
sion. I did say at one point, 
due to a misunderstanding, 
that I thought that Senator 
Percy should not be a candi- 
date in 1976 and as I told 
him when we met, that 
statement was made because 
I had understood that he 
had opposed Elliot Richard- 
son for Attorney General 
right after I had announced 
that I was sending his name 
to the Senate, which I 
thought was a highly irre- 
sponsible thing to do, in 


view of the fact that both 
Elliot Richardson and Sena- 
tor Percy are in what we 
call the more liberal wing of 
the Republican Party. 

Senator Percy, however, 
later explained that his reso- 
lution in that respect that 
would have affected Elliot 
Richardson had been misin- 
terpreted, that he had actu- 
ally introduced it prior to 
the time that I made my an- 
nouncement. 

Now, so much for the 
statement that was made in 
February. Second, to put it 
all in perspective, whether 
it is Senator Percy on the 
one side, or one of several 
governors or former gover- 
nors who might be a candi- 
date, the mayor of Indianap- 
olis, or a number of sena- 
tors, and one, or two House 
members, all of them have a 
right to seek the presidency 
if they so desire. 

As far as I am concerned, 
I will make no decision with 
regard to supporting or op- 
posing any one of these can- 
didates until they have been 
tried in the field of battle. I 
think that we learned in the 
year 1972 that when an indi- 
vidual moves from the Sen- 
ate — and I am referring now 
to the primaries— to the big 
leagues, or when he moves 
from the governorship to 
the big leagues, and' we 
learned this in other years, 
that sometimes he can't hit 
the big league pitching. And 
I would like to see how 
these various potential can- 
didates handle themselves 
in the primaries before mak- 
ing any decision with regard 
to who should be the candi- 
date. 

I am not saying now inci- 
dentally, categorically that I 
will endorse a candidate be- 
fore the convention. I re- 
serve the right to make that 
decision at a later time. But 
certainly, I would say fi- 
nally, that Senator Percy 
has been a vigorous cam y - 
paigner for the Senate, an 
articulate spokesman, not al- 
ways on the side of the ad- 
ministration, but I respect 
differences of opinion, and 
he has every right to seek 
the presidency. He will not 
be opposed at this time and 
should he prove to be the 
strongest candidate, he will 
not be opposed, certainly if 
he receives the nomination. 

I will support whoever re- 
ceives that nomination. . . . 

Agnew Contingency 

Q. Could you tell us, Mr. 
President, if you have done 
any contingency planning 
about a possible Vice Presi- 
dent in the event that Vice 
President Agnew leaves of- 
fice for any reason? 

A. Mr. Risher, certainly 
not. It would be highly inap- 
propriate to have any con- 
tingency planning with re- 
gard to what should happen 
if the Vice President leaves 
office. 


As far as the Vice Presi- 
dent is concerned, I have 
said in my statement of the 
25th of September that he 
has denied the charges that 
have been made against 
him, that he is entitled to 
the presumption of inno- 
cence, which is the right of 
every American citizen and 
I urge all of my fellow 
Americans to give him that 
presumption of innocence, 
as I certainly do, and partic- 
ularly that presumption of 
innocence, I think, should 
be underlined in view of 
years of distinguished serv- 
ice as Vice President; hav- 
ing in mind, too, the fact 
that the charges that have 
been made against him do 
not relate in any way to his 
activities as Vice President 
of the United States. 

I would say further in 
that respect that I would 
hope that in this rather 
white hot atmosphere, which 
I understand has developed 
since the Vice President's 
case came to public atten- 
tion, that he will not be 
tried and convicted in the 
press and on television by 
leaks and innuendos and the 
rest. There is nothing really 
that is more harmful to the 
rights of an individual than 
to be tried and convicted in 
the press before he has an 
opportunity to present his 
case and I would urge all of 
\ you ladies and gentlemen, 
because I know you want to 
be responsible in this re. 
spect, to make your state- 
ments on the basis of all the 
evidence, not on the basis — 

Q. Mr. President — 

A. Let me finish. 

— make your statement on 
the basis of all the evidence 
and not simply on the basis 
of a unilateral charge that is 
made, not under oath — 

Substance to Charges 

Q. Mr. President — ' 

A. Mr. Mollenhoff, yes, 
you. 

Q. — on that particular 
point, you have been briefed 
in some detail on the evi- 
dence in the Agnew prob- 
lem. You are also a lawyer 
with some expertise. You 
could tell us — 

A. Some would question 
that. 

Q. — whether there is any 
substance to Mr. Agnew’s 


charges that this is a frivo- 
lous investigation, that it is 
a frameup, and that it is in 
fact a smear. 

A. Mr. Mollenhoff, when 
you say that I have been 
briefed on the charges, I 
should respond to that by 
saying that I have not heard 
the witnesses. I have only 
been briefed on what it is 
believed the witnesses 
might testify to. 


As far as the charges are 
concerned, they are serious 
and not frivolous. The Vice 
President’s complaint, as 
you know, is that the leaks 
that have come out on this 
particular matter have con- 
victed him in advance and it 
is that particular point that 
concerns him and it con- 
cerns me as well. 

As a matter of fact, in the 
strongest terms I have spo- 
ken to the Attorney General 
about this matter. He shares 
my view. He has taken per- 
sonal charge of the investi- 
gation with regard to leaks, 
and, incidentally, he has as- 
sured me. Mr. Mollenhoff, 
that the assistant attorney 
general, Mr. Petersen, who, 
as you recall, I praised 
rather highly in my 22nd of 
August press conference in 
San Clemente, was in no 
way — neither he nor mem- 
bers of his office in the Jus- 
tice Department— involved 
in the leaks involving the 
Vice President. ... 

Support Petersen 

Q. In view of that remark, 
<*o you then still support 
Mr. Petersen’s handling of 
the investigation? 

A. If I did not support Mr. 
Petersen’s handling of the 
investigation, he would have 
-been removed at this time. 
But it would be a disservice 
to an individual who has 
served both administrations 
with distinction for many, 
many years, to remove him 
from handling the investiga- 
tion unless there was clear 
evidence that he had been 
guilty of an indiscretion and 
I have taken this matter up 
quite directly with the At- 
torney General. 

The Attorney General as- 
sures me .that his investiga- 
tion — his, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s investigation-indi- 
cates that Mr. Petersen has 
handled this investigation 
without prejudice in ad- 
vance and without, of 
course, engaging in what, in . 
my view, is the totally inex- 
cusable and inapproprite 
conduct of leaking informa- 
tion on a grand jury investi- 
gation. ... 

Trip to Europe 

Q. In view of your side- 
walk remark the other night 
about travel plans, can you 
pinpoint for us any better 
your timing of your trip to 
Europe? 

A. Mr. Theis, it is difficult ' 
to pinpont the timing of a 
trip to Europe, but in order 
that all of you can make 
your plans a little better, 
the trip to Europe will be 
made within the next few 
months and the timing will 
be based on these factors: 
first, the progress which is 
made on the discussions 
now going on with regard to 
a declaration of principles 
with regard to the alliance, 
and with regard to economic 
matters as well. 


The latter, as you Know, i 
discussed with Mr. Ortoli 
when he was here. That 
progress is going on, inci- 
dentally, well ahead of 
schedule, according to Dr. 
Kissinger. As soon as those 
preliminary negotiations are 
completed and as soon as it 
is clear on both sides of the 
Atlantic that this will be a 
trip not for protocol pur- 
poses, but one that will have 
real substance in it, then we 
will work out a date. 

Now the second factor, 
however, which enters into 
this is the congressional 
schedule. I cannot take a trip 
to Europe or any place else 
at a time when there are 
matters before the Congress 
of very great significance. 
That is why I cannot pin- 
point this in terms of saying 
that just as soon as the Eu- 
ropeans are ready we will 
go. 

If the Europeans are 
ready at a time that we have 
a heavy calendar in con- 
gress, I shall have to post- j 
pone the trip until after 
that. 

But I would say I am > | 
thinking in terms of the 
next three or four months, 
but it might be sooner than 
that; probably not much 
later. 

Now, with regard to Ja- 
pan, I agreed with Mr. Ta- 
naka, when he was here, 
that I would visit Japan be- 
fore the end of 1974. We 
will, of course make those 
plans again consistent with 
our developments on the bi- 
lateral side and at a time 
when we think that there is 
a matter of substance to be 
discussed or matters of sub- 
stance to be discussed and 
at a time which is consistent 
with my responsibilities on 
the domestic front. . . . 

Austrian Closure 

Q. Do you have any com- 
ment to make on the Aus- 
trian decision to close the 
Russian emigrant facilities? 


A. Yes, I have. The Austri- 
ans are in a very difficult 
position here. As you know, 
I stopped in. Austria on my 
way to Moscow and for the 
first time — no, the second 
time, met the prime minis- 
ter, Mr. Kreisky, and any- 
body who knows his back^ 
ground knows that he is cer- 
tainly not anti-semitic, but 
Austria is in the eye of a 
hurricane and Austria, 
therefore being a relatively 
small country and relatively 
weak, militarily, et cetera, is 
making a very, what I am 
sure for Mr. Kreisky, 
painful decision in this re- 
spect. 


I recall, for example, that 
at the time of the Hungar- 
ian revolution, Austria 
opened its arms very gene - 
ously to thousands of 'refu- 
gees and I know that is the 
Austrian tradition and cus- 
tom. I would hope — and I 
would express this — I would 
hope that the prime minis- 
ter would reconsider his de- 
cision — even though I know 
he has even lately reiterated 
it — reconsider it for this 
fundamental reason that 
goes far beyond his country 
and even ours, and that is 
that we simply cannot have 
governments, small or large, 
give in to international 
blackmail by terrorist 
groups. That is what is in- 
volved. 

Not to mention, of course, 
the fact that we all have a 
concern for the emigres. 
They must have a place to 
come. So, on humanitarian 


r 


grounds and on geopolitical 
grounds of the highest or- 
der, I believe that decision s 
should be reconsidered, but 
naturally, I am not going to 
put my friend, Mr. Kreisky, 
in the position of trying to 
dictate to him what it 
should be . . . 


sponsibility of the President 
with regard to the separa- 
tion of powers principle, to 
defend the integrity of those 
conversations so that presi- 
dents in the future will be 
able to conduct free-wheel- 
ing, extended conversations 
with no holds barred with 


ways sure in everything 
they recommend. (Laughter) 

Now as far as Mr. Fellner 
is concerned, whether the 
goal should be 4 per cent or 
5 per cent is not really the 
point. The main thing is to 
get unemployment down as 
low as we can. 

At the present time this 
economy is going at full 
bore ahead — that is on the 
plus side — despite the un- 
acceptable rate of inflation, 
and unemployment is, we 
trust, going to either stay 
where it is or come down. 

But I am not going to say 
that we are going to aban- 
don Phase IV or go to V or 
go to VI. Our goal is to see 
that every American who 
wants to work and who is 
qualified to work can get a 
job. That is one that we 
must never give up on, and 
the percentages are not the 
main factor. . . . 

Policy on Japan 

Q. In your discussion of 
the declaration of princi- 
ples, there was an intention 
to include Japan as well as 
the European communities. 
Is that still the case or has 
that been changed? 

A. Let me explain what 
we feel now with regard to 
including Japan. 

I have told all of our for- 
eign visitors, Chancellor 
Brandt, and, of course, 
Prime Minister Heath, Pres- 
ident Pompidou, that it is vi- 
tally important that Japan 
— which is now the second 
major economic power in 
the world, and, of course, in 


Watergate Cases 

Q. Sir, there is at least the 
possibility that if you don’t 
give up the Watergate tapes, 
some of the cases or poten- 
tial case§ against your for- 
mer aides might be aborted. 
I wonder if you are con- 
cerned about this, and fur- 
ther, whether you might see 
some room for compromise 
in the appellate court 
suggestion? 

A. Well, since the appel- 
late court is still considering 
the matter, it would be inap- 
propriate for me to talk 
about what should be done 
with regard to compromise. 
As you know, discussions, 
extended discussions, took 
place between Mr. Buzhardt 
and the special prosecutor 
in this respect, and they 
agreed to disagree. 

As far as the tapes are 
concerned, I have stated my 
position, and I restate it 
again today. The position is 
that the confidentiality of 
presidential discussions 
must be maintained and 
whether it is a presidential 
paper, a memorandum of 
conversation prepared by a 
member of, his staff after 
meeting with the President, 
or whether it is a tape of a 
conversation, it is the re- 


foreign advisers and, of 
course, with those who come 
to see him from the United 
States. 

Unemployment Hate 

Q. Mr President, do you 
agree with the proposition 
put forth by your CEA nom- 
inee, Mr. Fellner, that the 
country will have to aban- 
don its goal of 4 per cent un- 
employment and move to 5 
per cent, or perhaps higher, 
to fight inflation? 

A. I noticed Mr. Fellner’s 
rather, shall we say, outspo- 
ken comments, and also his 
comments with regard to 
Phase IV where he said he 
thought we should appar- 
ently — at least the press 
indicated that he. thought 
we should junk Phase IV 
pretty soon, or sooner 1 than 
we certainly intend to do so. 

Before answering that 
question, let me say that I 
have found th^t economists 
are the most independent 
breed of human species, ex- 
cept. for members of the 
press. (Laughter) And the 
reason for that is that the 
American economy is highly 
unpredictable. It is a free 
economy. 

J have found that my eco- 
nomic advisers are not al- 
ways right, but they are al- 


the Pacific, a potential very 
great force for peace and 
stability — * that Japan not 
be out of the club. 

Nov/, they all agree. The 
difference is in writing a 
declaration with regard to 
the Atlantic Alliance which 
fits Japan, the difficulty is, 
is writing one with regard 
to the European Economic 
Community that fits Japan. 

So what we are presently 
thinking of is three declara- 
tions, one for the Atlantic 
Alliance, one for the eco- 
nomic community and then 
a more general declaration 
to which the Japanese might 
be willing to adhere. 

Now, I have gone beyond 
what we hi|ve worked out, 
but that is what we can ex- 
pect. 

Let me say finally, that in 
that respect, I know that 
these declarations may not 
seem too important when 
we consider the domestic 
problems that presently ob- 
sess us, but it is essential at 
a time that we are having 
negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets and with the People’s 
Republic of China, it is es- 
sential that we breathe new 
life and new purpose and 
new spirit into the Ameri- 
can-Atlantic Alliance and 
into the free world commu- 
nity, which includes Japan, 
and unless we do so, unless, 
for example, the Atlantic Al- 
liance speaks to our times 
rather than to the times 25 
years ago, it is going to frag- 
ment. Our European friends 
realize this and I am glad to 
note that even the economic 
experts like Ortoli recognize 
it, too. 


